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To clip extracts from a newspaper, separate them from their 
context, twist their meaning and then put forth the matter so 
twisted and perverted as the sentiments of the journal whence the 
extracts are taken, is about the meanest kind of lying we know 
of. This is what The Insurance World does with matter we re- 
cently printed regarding the West Coast of Tacoma. We gave the 
substance of an interview with Mr. Reed, secretary of the company, 
stating distinctly that it was an interview, and in no way gave it 
indorsement. The World reprints extracts from this interview and 
puts them forth as utterances of THE Specrator. A more con- 
temptible mode of misrepresentation it would be hard to find, 





In the case of Kate McDonald against the defunct Alabama 
Gold Life, the Supreme Court of Alabama last week decided that 
the individual liability of the stockholders is for a sum equal to the 
respective amounts of their stock. The stockholders are estopped 
from denying the legality of the corporation or the constitutionality 
of the law under which they organized, the company having held 
themselves out to creditors as lawful stockholders, and having 
carried on the business of insuring lives of citizens for eighteen 
years. The claims are decided to be unaffected by the statute of 
limitation. A large number of claims against the company are 
based on the same state of facts as Kate McDonald’s, and the 
Supreme Court makes the stockholders personally liable to the 
amount of their stock, The question involved was the liability of 
the stockholder to the policyholders, and the total amount of the 
claims is something like $200,000. 





Our Minneapolis correspondent, in his letter of this week, states 
that the lumbermen of that city are dissatisfied with the rates 
charged them by the stock insurance companies, and so pro- 
pose to organize a mutual company of their own. If they think 
the rate at present charged is too high, why don’t they turn their 
lumber yards into stone quarries, and by thus reducing the hazard 
obtain a decrease in rate? So long as they keep their property 
overstocked with fire hazards, and, in consequence, take more 
money out of the insurance companies than they put in, they are 
likely to be charged according as the chances are in favor of or against 
the property being destroyed by fire. They pay for the hazards 
they maintain, and the moment they improve their risks so that 
they are reasonably safe, that moment their rates will be reduced. 
With competition as active as it is at present in the business of fire 
underwriting, it is impossible for insurance companies, singly or in 
combination, to maintain excessive rates, but lumber and lumber 
mills have brought such heavy losses to the companies that they 
are not desirable risks at any price. Let the Minneapolis lum- 
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bermen organize a mutual company, by all means, but we ven- 
ture to say that if they do every member of it will insure his 
own property in the stock companies. They will, of course, carry 
a portion in the mutual, but at the same time will have enough 
solid insurance of the other kind to secure indemnity in case of 
loss. We are very confident that the regular companies will not 
raise any protest against a lumbermen’s mutual, but, on the con- 
trary, many of them would be glad to reinsure their lumber risks 
in it. 





THE destruction of tie wagon-works at Cortlandt, N. Y., last 
week came very pat to emphasize our statement that the compa- 
nies are allowing too great a reduction in rates for automatic 
sprinklers. The wagon-works were formerly rated at three per 
cent, but when the sprinklers were introduced the rate was re- 
duced to one and a quarter. When the fire came the sprinklers 
failed to discharge any water, and the entire factory was destroyed, 
involving a loss of over $200,000, largely covered by insurance. 
The agents for the sprinklers claim that the system was in order, 
but that the water in the street mains had been shut off, so that 
none whatever reached the factory. Of course, without water the 
factory was bound to burn and the companies to pay the loss; 
but without the sprinklers they would have received more than 
twice the amount in premiums than they did receive, and better 
able to pay the loss by that amount. They, in effect, paid the 
owners for putting in the sprinklers, on the assurance that they 
would protect the property; they did not prevent its entire de- 
struction, and so the companies pay the loss. As we have before 
suggested, if rates are to be lowered on the introduction of sprink- 
lers, the insured should give some guarantee that they will work 
when called upon, or, neglecting to do so, that he will pay full rate 
for his insurance from the date of his policy. So far as the com- 
panies are concerned, it is immaterial what causes prevent the 
sprinklers from working ; the fact that they do not work leaves the 
risk as exposed as it was previous to their introduction, and the 
owner should be required to pay the rate established for such ex- 
posure. Give the sprinklers full credit for all they do, but hold 
them, or their owners, responsible for every failure to accomplish 
what they are guaranteed to do, The numerous occasions on 
which they have done effective service have demonstrated their 
utility, and the numerous occasions on which they have not worked 
at all show conclusively that the companies are not only paying 
for protection that does not protect, but taking all the risks in 
connection with them. The indorsement of the sprinkler system 
by the insurance companies has constituted the stock in trade of 
the owners of the sprinkler patents ; without the reduction in rates 
made by the companies the sprinklers never would have been 
heard of. An article that cannot stand on its own merits ought to 
be left to its fate. 





SPEAKING of the recent withdrawal of the Fire Association from 
this country, our London correspondent, whose letter we print this 
week, intimates that other British companies are considering the 
propriety of taking the same step. The large amount of assets the 
foreign companies are required to keep in this country is said to be 
the impelling cause of their contemplated withdrawals. It fre- 
quently occurs that they need large sums in the emergencies of 
their business extending all over the world, and what they have 
here cannot be withdrawn while they have any policies in force. 
The disadvantage to them at times, it is claimed, of having their 
funds scattered in such manner, more than outweighs the consider- 
ation of possible profits to be derived from business done in this 
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country. While the question of withdrawing has unquestionably 
been canvassed by the directors of more than one company, it is 
quite certain that none have yet fully determined upon making the 
move, and what our correspondent says is a matter of rumor and 
street talk. His report that the establishment of a new company 
here to operate with British capital, is contemplated, is not sur- 
prising, as there are many insurance men in England who would be 
glad to father such an undertaking, and might have sufficient in- 
fluence to induce capitalists to make the venture. The plar has 
been talked of before, but has not materialized up to the present 
time. There ‘s an abundance of capital in this country with which 
to establish new companies as fast as they are needed, but it is 
scarcely to be expected that any will be formed in the present 
condition of the business. When the proposed new compact has 
been in operation long enough for existing companies to show a 
good profit on their business, new companies will spring up like 
mushrcoms. Here, as in London, there are many insurance men 
waiting their opportunities and are likely to turn up in their old 
positions of presidents or secretaries of companies at the first 
favorable opportunity. 





It was on October 6 that we published a letter which gave conclusive 
reasons, amounting to proof, that a communication signed ‘‘ Granite” in 
Tue Spectator of New York was the production either of Mr. Harper 
himself or of some person intimately connected with the Mutual Reserve 
Fund, so called, Life Association. Sufficient time has therefore elapsed for 
Tue SPECTATOR to have taken some notice of the well-established iden- 
tification of ‘‘ Granite” and his motives, but there has been a silence 
which is significant.—J/nsurance Post, London, 

As the allegation of the correspondent of The Post was mere 
guesswork, and entirely gratuitous, having no basis of fact to rest 
upon, we did not think it worth while to notice it. We have no 
time to devote to anonymous scribblers who evolve their facts from 
overheated imaginations. But as the editor of ‘The Post seems to 
think we should have taken some notice of the “ well-established 
identification of Granite,” we will whisper in his ear that he will 
never catch our opossum by barking up //a¢ persimmon tree. 
But The Post is more severe on its contemporary, Money, which 
indorsed the statements made by “ Granite” so far as they applied 
to some British companies, and especially the assertion that they 
had used “millions of dollars” for expenses, etc., and charged 
them to the payment of death claims. Cannot The Post make 
another case of “ well-established identification” by asserting that 
‘the editor of Money is THe Specrator’s correspondent “ Granite ?” 
We will never deny it if it does. We have no desire, however, to 
conceal the identity of “Granite.” The letter bearing that sig- 
nature, which caused such a flutter in the dove-cote of the British 
insurance journalists, was the joint production of John Bright, W. 
E. Gladstone, Gen. Boulanger and the Prince of Wales. If these 
names are not sufficient, we will continue the list in our next, and 
if The Post does not copy this paragraph, we shall regard its 
neglect to do so as “ significant.” 





SPECULATION IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


E reprint in other columns an article from The Commercial 
Bulletin of this city, entitled “ Heavy Risks in Life Assur- 

ance,” which is pertinent to our recent remarks upon speculation in 
life assurance. The recent death of Dr. Hostetter, who had about 
$360,000 of assurance upon his life, has been widely commented 
on by the press, and the tenor of the articles is that it was a 
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remarkably good “ speculation ” for the doctor to engage in. One 
of his policies for $102,000 most certainly was, for he took it, at 
age sixty-five, with the condition that if he died within ten years all 
that he had paid in premiums and $100,000 additional should be 
paid to his beneficiaries. He paid two premiums, aggregating 
$26,000, thus making the liability of the company $126,000, 
From appearances, all the company received as a consideration for 
this large liability was the interest on $13,000 for two years and on 
$13,000 for one vear. Of course, if the company had a large num- 
ber of similar risks, each paying in full the large premium required 
at that advanced age, the class would take care of its own losses; 
but as there are very few persons sixty-five years of age who want 
so large a policy, the loss must be made up by others. Probably 
the company can afford to take such risks; so it could aftord to 
sell lottery tickets if the law would permit it to do so, or run a faro 
bank if it desired; but the question is whether such speculative 
policies should form any part of the business of a legitimate life 
company. We are well aware of the fact that return premium 
policies have been issued for many years, and that actuaries ha e 
regarded them as a safe form of assurance to adopt, but they have 
generally been limited to small amounts and confined to persons 
who had not reached what is usually considered the limit of assur- 
able age. We do not propose to criticise any particular form of 
policy, but only to call attention to the fact that many of the 
methods now employed in life assurance soliciting have a tendency 
to place the system before the public as a speculative venture, 
wherein large prizes are to be won for a comparatively small invest- 


» ment, and that does not issue any blank tickets to offset the prizes. 


The case of Dr. Hostetter is already being used as an inducement 
to tempt others to take out large policies, and the argument ad- 
vanced is that he loaned the company $13,000 a year for two years 
and drew a prize for his heirs of $126,000. That appears on its 
face to have been a paying speculation, whereby the heirs of the 
assured reap profits that could only be rivaled by a winning ticket 
in a lottery. It is by such arguments that the public is being per- 
sistently educated to regard life assurance as a speculative, if not a 
positive gambling transaction, and a sentiment created that is far 
from favorable to the system. It may be, and no doubt is, safe for 
the companies to issue every form of policy that has been put forth 
by them, but is it a wise thing for them to foster and encourage the 
idea that any form is of a speculative nature ? 

An eminent actuary remarked to us a day or two ago that it 
was high time the alarm was sounded regarding this speculative 
tendency, for agents and solicitors who are so eager for business 
are taking advantage of every concession made by the companies, 
enlarging upon it, and deceiving the public. He cited an instance 
that recently came to his attention, where a policyholder had 
expressed the greatest amount of dissatisfaction with his policy 
for the reason that the performances of the company fell far short 
of the promises made to him by the solicitor who secured his 
application. Of course, the company complied with the terms of 
its contract, but the solicitor had exaggerated its conditions, the 
assured was disappointed, the company suffered greatly in his 
estimation, and its officers were forced to listen to a vigorous 
expression of his opinion. ‘“ You may say,” continued the actu- 
ary, “that the company was not responsible for the solicitor’s mis- 
representations, but the speculative forms of policies issued by 
some companies give the solicitors a latitude that they do not fail 
to take advantage of and enlarge upon as occasion requires. 
Agents and solicitors are educated to urge the speculative rather 
than the insurance features of the policies they offer, and as they 
are under whip and spur to get new business, they grow reckless as 
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to their statements. Life assurance is designed for the protection 
of families that are deprived of their bread-winners, and it is a per- 
yersion of its beneficent objects when it becomes a mere matter of 
investment or speculation. It should be the aim of the companies 
to discourage this view of life assurance, and to direct attention to 
it for what it really is and should be—a system of great benevolence, 
teaching prudence and self-sacrifice for the good of the family and 
dependents. There are limits beyond which liberality to the 
assured cannot go with safety, and I am confident that the limit 
has been reached in some of the forms of policies put forth. What 
with extreme liberality in forms of policies and high cominissions 
to agents, which allow rebates to the assured, it is doubtful if there 
is safety or profit in some of the business accepted by some of the 
companies.” 

While it is the duty of every man to make suitable provision for 
those dependent upon him to guarantee them against want and 
suffering after his death, it is not in the interests of good morals 
that anyone should be permitted, much less tempted, to speculate 
upon his own death in the interests of his beneficiaries. 








THE NEW REFORM COMMITTEE. 


RESIDENT COIT of the New York Board has announced 
the names of the gentlemen whom he has selected to devise 

some plan for putting into operation the revised schedule of rates, 
prepared by the rating committee, to deal with the commission 
question and otier vital subject. They are as follows: Washburn, 
Murray, Nestell, Belcher, Delanoy, Yereance, Schuman, Rhodes, 
Peck, Lockwood, Kennedy, Eaton, Beddall, Macdonald and Blag- 
den. ‘These gentlemen were selected because of the fact that they 
represent the diverse interests that have to be considered, consulted 
and conciliated if any agreement is reached, President Coit had 
assurances from each member of the committee that he would 
serve thereon, and use his best endeavors to secure a satisfactory 
form of agreement. Fifteen gentlemen better able to cope with 
the various problems that will come before them, could scarcely 
have been found, for they are all practical men, conversant with 
the practices that prevail, have had experience with the various 
other organizations that have existed in this city, and will probably 
be able to steer clear of the rocks on which they were shipwrecked. 
It can be taken for granted from the start that this committee will 
present a practical scheme that should be accepted in the interests 
of all companies, but whether it will be or not is the point. If it is 
a prerequisite to giving effect to any plan that it shall have the 
unanimous approval of all the companies doing business in the 
city, then it is to be feared that nothing will be done, for there are 
several companies that are opposed to any organization at the 
present time, and if they are ultimately dragooned into signing the 
agreement, they will do so with the hope that some loophole will be 
left through which they can crawl at an early day. There are compa- 
nies that do not want uniform rates or uniform commissions ; they 
get their business by cutting rates and by paying higher commissions 
than their neighbors. There is no crying demand for their policies, 
and nothing but the exertions of overpaid brokers induces reluctant 
propertyowners to accept them. If such companies are deprived 
of the privileges of rate cutting and paying extravagant commis- 
sions to brokers that they now enjoy, their business will pass from 
their books to those of that class of companies whose policies 
would be in demand if there was not a broker on earth, When 
the last compact was in force, they complained that this was the 
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case, and rejoiced when the Williamsburgh City kicked over the 
traces, for it enabled them to do openly what they were believed to 
be doing surreptitiously while pledged to support the compact. If 
this class of companies has experienced a change of heart, and can 
be trusted in the future, there is some hope that the new scheme 
may succeed. But it is not necessary to the success of any com. 
pact or organization that such companies should be members of it ; 
if a majority of companies desire the reforms suggested, they have 
but to agree upon what is requisite and then go ahead and do it. 
They could soon force the other companies to join or quit the 
business by simply adopting offensive as well as defensive modes 
of warfare. 

The brokerage question has always been a stumbling-block to 
successful organization heretofore, and it is one that requires care- 
ful and skillful handling. When the compact was formed it was 
the determination of the managers of companies to reduce the rate 
of commissions to a point that would preclude the possibility of 
brokers allowing rebates to the insured, and so fixed upon ten per 
cent. They refused, however, to recognize the board of brokers, 
and that body insisted upon recognition, They then proposed to 
accept fifteen per cent commission and prohibit rebates, provided 
the companies would agree not to give more than ten per cent to 
brokers who were not members of the board. Their idea was to 
compel all legitimate brokers to become members of the board and 
subject to its rules and regulations. But the companies persisted 
in ignoring the brokers’ board, and the compact was a failure. 
However unnecessary brokers may be to the business of fire under- 
writing, the fact remains that they have been permitted to get into 
their clutches a large proportion of the business of the Metropolitan 
district, and as long as they control it the companies will and must 
continue to deal with them. Whether it is better to let each 
remain free and independent, or to force all to come under proper 
rules and regulations and be subject to the discipline of a recog- 
nized organization, is a very nice point to be determined. One 
thing is certain, and that is that the brokers will be recognized one 
way or another, and any combination of companies that refuses 
them a voice when reforms in practices are under discussion, but 
still consents to do business with them, will not be a permanent 
success. It is useless to adopt half-way measures with the brokers ; 
the proper way is to repudiate them entirely. Failing to do this, 
subject them to organization that includes discipline. An evil that 
cannot be totally eradicated may sometimes be tolerated under 
strict police surveillance. 

While we do not regard the prospect as particularly promising 
for the success of the proposed new organization of companies, it 
must be admitted that President Coit has made a most excellent 
beginning, and in forming his committee has secured the co-operation 
of persons representing interests that have not for some time past 
been regarded as favorable to any agreement or combination at the 
present time. That they should all promise to work faithfully to 
secure the desired result is a strong point already gained, Still, 
this is but the first of the preliminary work. The committee has 
yet to perfect its plan, and, when that is done, secure its adoption 
by all the companies. This will take time, and it is doubtful if it 
can be done before the close of the year. This is the busiest time 
the officers have, and it will be at great personal inconvenience that 
they devote any time to the work. If the scheme is perfected in 
sixty days, it will be quick work under the circumstances. When 
the compact went to pieces two years ago, we then said that years 
would elapse before the fire underwriters would be able to effect 
another organization of the kind. We hope it may be done now, 
but have our doubts. 
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WESTERN ITEMS. 


AmMonG the Western Items in THe SPECTATOR of November 22 I en- 
deavored to demonstrate to the insurance companies the fact that the 
numerous suspicious fires which have occurred in Chicago were properly 
investigated, and also commented upon the fact that several persons had 
been convicted of arson, and duly punished. A list was given, showing 
that persons escaped punishment, when the facts pointed to almost abso- 
lute guilt in various cases where arson was supposed to have been com- 
mitted. In the latest issue of The Argus this matter was criticised. If 
the editor of The Argus, instead of simply asking for a copy of the last 
report from headquarters of fire department, had taken the pains to in- 
vestigate the work performed by the fire inspector, he would probably 
have been convinced that there is not a little work connected with and 
performed in this department of the city of Chicago. He would also have 
Icarned of the many difficulties connected with this work, For the benefit 
of The Argus and those people who think that the fire inspector has little 
or no trouble in securing convictions in case of arson, and that the reason 
that there are not more punishments is because this department does not 
attend strictly to business, I merely cite the following cases, to show 
that my statement as to several persons having been convicted is true: 
No. 1—Dr. Edward S, Hobert of 161 East Twenty-second street 
pleaded guilty on October 20, 1887, to the charge of arson, and was con- 
fined in the county jail for a long time, but was finally released by one of 
the judges of the Criminal Court. The reason why he was released can 
be ascertained by referring to the records. No, 2—Michael J. Byrne, a 
butcher at No. 161 North Market street, was arrested June 16, 1887, 
charged with arson, and held in bonds of $1000 to the Criminal Court. 
This bond was forfeited, and Byrne fled to Canada. He was brought 
back and tried by a jury who disagreed, the principal witness refusing to 
testify. This man was retried, and through an error in the indictment, 
which was caused by the attorney for the insurance company, this indi- 
vidual escaped punishment. No, 3—August Luttner, who was hired to 
burn the butcher shop in consideration of $50, was convicted, and 
received one year’s sentence in the penitentiary from July 14, 1887. 


* * * 


Or the ninety supposed incendiary fires it would be hard to calculate 
the number of actual cases where the property was willfully set on fire, 
much more to prove them. In many cases the adjuster for the companies 
and the fire inspector may be morally certain that arson has been com- 
mitted, but it is always very difficult to secure sufficient evidence to 
warrant an arrest. Last year there were thirty-six investigations, in 
which 103 persons were summoned before the fire inspector, and orally 
examined under oath in reference to the particulars of fires of suspicious 
or unknown origin, and verbatim reports of all investigations into the 
cause of fires will be found at fire department headquarters. At present 
there are four persons under arrest awaiting the action of the grand jury. 
Chief Shay has been connected twenty-seven years with the paid fire 
department, and is probably as well qualified to fill the position of 
fire inspector as anyone that could be secured, unless a system of ‘ fire 
inquests ” were in operation. 


* * * 


In the last issue of THE SPECTATOR reference was made to W. B. 
Wharton, agent at Chicago of the International Marine of Liverpool. It 
seems that this Mr. Wharton, who has had an office in Chicago for some 
time past, was formerly an insurance man in New York, having been 
with the Sun Mutual there. Though the International had never com- 
plied with the Illinois insurance laws, Wharton was doing an immense 
business for it on shipments of grain and flour. His rates were so low 
that other legitimate marine insurance companies could not compete with 
him on this business. It seems Wharton received, as near as can be 
learned, about $5000 in premiums, which he failed to turn over to his 
company, and which are still due, It is to be hoped that when the Interna- 
tional seeks business again at Chicago it will be duly entered through 
the Insurance Superintendent at Springfield, and insist upon not only 
adequate rates but an honest agent. 


% * * 


At Muskegon, Mich., on the 4th inst., a fire, which started in the 
Hackley & Hume lumber yard, came very near destroying not only the 
entire lumber yards but all material on the various docks, and at one 
time threatened to consume the whole city. It is only recently that a 
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special agent, speaking of this district, told me unless a fire boat was 
placed on the water front of Muskegon very serious results will be the 
outcome of any fire at that point. The Chicago river on both sides is at 
present lined with sail and steam vessels, the total number being 


about 300. 
* x * 


THE life-size statue of William Penn, which has been placed in position 
at the corner of Madison and La Salle streets, in front of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance office, is a very good piece of work. At its unveiling last 
week a large number of prominent insurance men of Chicago were in 
attendance. The statue, by the way, was modeled by G. Frank Stephens 
of Philadelphia, one of the most talented young sculptors of the day, 
who has earned the everlasting gratitude of the community by breaking 
down tradition and giving us a Father William in the full vigor of life, 


* * * 


THE stockholders of the Firemens Insurance Company of Chicago 
will hold a special meeting on the 19th of this month, for the purpose of 
voting upon a question of increasing the capital stock to $250,000. 


* * * 


THE following apparatus and improvements have been added to Chi- 
cago’s fire protection: A new truck company at Eighteenth and Halstead 
streets, and a new engine company at the corner of Kedzie and Lake 
streets, besides a new repair shop on Sebor, near Halstead street. Inthe 
business districts of the South Side three new cisterns have been built, 
which are located as follows: Harrison and Third avenues; Franklin 
and Washington streets ; and Fifth avenue and Van Buren street. 


* * * 


Cuicaco has been rather slow as regards electric lighting for its streets, 
However, before Christmas of this year the city will probably have one 
of the best electric light plants in the country. At the corner of Van 
Buren and Jefferson streets, in the quarters formerly occupied by Engine 
Company No. 5, the city has established a very extensive and complete 
plant. At present there are 115 lights in use on the river and 200 lights 
on streets and alleys. The new plant will furnish 400 additional lights, 
for which posts are now being placed on the business streets as substi- 
tutes for the old lamppost. All the wires used in this system as well as 
the fire alarm wires are contained in sub-ways, and this year alone some 
fifty miles of cable have been laid underground. Chicago’s electric plant, 
including the river and street service, has cost the city $180,000. 


* * * 


Du.LuTH, MINN., will add 1000 feet of fire hose to its fire department 
equipment. 

* * * 

THE Rockford Insurance Company has purchased for $20,000 the 
Knowlton Manufacturing Company’s property at Rockford, which is 
valued at $65,000, 

x * * 


‘* TCAN secure policies for you in the following companies and allow you 
20 per cent : West Coast, Tacoma, W. T.; State of Virginia, Alexandria, 
Va.; Mt. Vernon, Alexandria, Va.; Fairfax, Alexandria, Va.; State, 
Anniston, Ala. I trust to receive some business from you. All policies 
sent promptly,” so says Frank W. Anthony, whose stationery indicates 
that his office is in Brooklyn, where ‘‘ surplus” insurance can be secured 
in foreign as well as American wild-cats. 


* * * 


THE Chicago Fire Underwriters ‘‘ Knights of Labor” rule, pertaining 
to solicitors employed by members of the association, is to be remodeled. 
The excitement caused by Waller & Co.’s withdrawal from the associa- 
tion was of only a short duration, and their immediate reinstatement has 
harmonized matters in the association. 


* * * 


THE life underwriters of Chicago have at last formed themselves into 
an association. This was accomplished last Friday afternoon. The 
following officers were elected: President, J. R. Jenney ; 1st vice-presi- 
dent, A. L. Chetlain; 2d vice-president, W. S. Swymmer; secretary, 
John H. Nolan; and treasurer, John E. Dean, The executive com- 
mittee consists of Ira J. Mason, O. B. Curran, Chas. H. Ferguson, R. H. 
Eddy and E. H. Kellogg. The constitutioa and by-laws of the associa- 
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tion are similar to those of Eastern assoclations. The association will 
hold regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, from October 
to June, while the annual meeting has been arranged for the third Tuesday 
in February. The active membership is restricted to two members from 
each company, but an associate membership will admit all other agents 
who desire to come in. They will be entitled to all privileges of the 
association except that they will have no voice in voting, nor can they 
hold any office. There were about sixteen gentlemen present at the last 
meeting of the association. 

* 


* * 


Tue Daily Fire Record, which has been published for some mnths at 
Chicago, is now a thing of the past, A. W. Murray, who has publisbed it, 
having disappeared, 

* * * 


Gro. ARMSTRONG of Des Moines, Iowa, President of the lowa Under- 
writers Union, and for several years State Agent for the New York Un- 
derwriters, has resigned both positions, and in future will represent 
the Hartford Fire at Minneapo!is. Before his departure to the latter 
city his many friends at Des Moines, Iowa, presented him with a fine 
gold-headed cane. 

* 


* * 


AMONG recent visitors to La Salle street, were J. D. Browne, President 
of the Connecticut Fire, and J. Q. Underhill, Secretary of the Westchester 
Fire. D. W.S. 


Cuicaco, Dec, 8. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ENGLISH INSURANCE NOTES. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The Withdrawal of the Fire Insurance Corporation from the States—Other 
English Companies likely to follow—The Reason Why—The Pressure of 
American Competition Growing Too Great—Mr. Sutton of Birmingham 
and the English Insurance Laws —What the Insurance Institutes are 
Doing—Bogus English Officers: Remedies Suggested—National Pen- 
sions for Nurses—The Advent of Competition from America in English 
Boiler Insurance. 


Tue Fire Insurance Corporation is not the only one that has decided to 
give up business in the United States in order to use the securities there- 
by freed where they will do more good. In the course of the next three 
months, probably, two other fire offices at least will abandon their new- 
world connections. Each of these concerns is doing considerable busi- 
ness, and earning a large revenue in New York, but the losses and 
expenses eat away the receipts, and in face of constantly increasing com- 
petition at home and abroad, do not encourage directors to carry on a 
struggle that has so little profit to show for so large an expenditure of 
energy and capital. The native American companies appear to English 
boards of directors, from the reports transmitted home by their confi- 
dential agents, to be making giant strides in successful competition with 
foreigners. The chairman of one of our largest companies, talking the 
matter over recently, told me his office was quite satisfied that the days of 
English fire insurance supremacy in New York were numbered. His 
board had been considering the ultimatum of either withdrawing entirely 
from the United States or starting an independent American branch in 
the form of a separate company in New York with English capital, mak- 
ing it an American office purely. A majority of the board are in favor of 
the latter proposal, and tentative arrangements are already on foot look- 
ing to the change at as early a date as circumstances will allow. It is 
another case of the States absorbing the British instead of the British 
capturing the States. Although home capital wiil be employed and an 
attempt made to retain a profitable connection with the new concern, the 
eventual fate of the enterprise is not difficult to foresee. Relations with 


the transatlantic public will become closer, and with the old country 
more distant and an ever-increasing tendency to complete severances, by 
and by the last relics of the old ties will disappear, and the whole ma- 
chine become as much part and parcel of the system of the country as the 
government itself. 
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Some time ago Thomas Sutton, manager of the Lancashire at Birming- 
ham, in his inaugural at the opening of the Birmingham Insurance 
Institute, called attention to the want of a compendium of the 
laws affecting life and fire insurance. He pointed out the frequency with 
which decisions of judges established new precedents in a branch of 
modern enterprise already bristling with complexities. The value of the 
reports of insurance journals is fully admitted, but these reports cannot 
be expected to cover the whole ground, neither are they in a form to be 
made easily available by the majority of the busy insurance men of the 
day. Since M:. Sutton delivered his address, the Junior Insurance Insti- 
tute of Manchester has decided to give a course of lectures on the subject 
in question. The cost of the course divided among fifty students will be 
eight shillings ahead. The institute will assist students by paying half 
the fee in each case, if the number does not exceed fifty; if it does, it 
will contribute to the extent of three-quarters a head for sixty students, 
In the meantime, the law of life insurance, and the law of fire insurance, 
two compilations by C. J. Bunyon, M. A., will be lent to any student for 
perusal. This is one indication among many of the fine conveastional 
work that is being done among the rising insurance men of the day by 
the insurance institutions of England. 

English insurance men are painfully aware, through the columns of THE 

SpecraTOR, largely quoted from by insurance journals here, of the mis- 
deeds of bogus English insurance offices in the United States. America, 
however, is not the only country afflicted by insurance adventurers of the 
‘*wild-cat” order. We have any number of swindling concerns con- 
stantly engaged iu cheating our own people right here at home. The evil 
has grown to such an extent that it is seriously proposed by leading in- 
surance men to move for a revision of the law affecting limited liability 
companies with the view of rendering the formation of insurance offices 
too expensive and difficult for impecunious insurance pirates to engage 
in with any prospect of duping the public. Several methods are proposed. 
One is to compel two registrations ; the first similar to that recognized 
under the existing law, but more stringent; the second to be rigidly de- 
termined by a competent investigation into the solvency, personal char- 
acter and bona fides of the individual promoters, and making them per- 
sonally and unalterably responsible to an extent that would effectually 
protect investors and the public. Another idea is to require the payment 
of a heavy preliminary caution money or deposit. This plan, however, 
does not find general favor. It might limit the number of small bogus 
concerns, but might not prevent swindling on a larger and far more dis- 
astrous scale, A better scheme is an amendment to the law, requiring 
that a large fixed proportion of the nominal capital be actually paid up 
and deposited under such conditions as will secure the creditors and pre- 
vent its being manipulated in any way. It is also suggested that a limi- 
tation of preliminary expenses might cut off a large number of ventures 
of a class now regularly launched by professional sharpers for the sole 
purpose of capturing the capital subscribed and premiums paid in. 

When it was decided to try the experiment of establishing a national 
pension fund for nurses, the promoters agreed to abandon the attempt if 
they failed at the end of two years to obtain a thousand policyholders, 
Up to the present time 200 of the 15,000 nurses of the country have com- 
pleted their proposals, have had policies issued to them and paid into the 
fund not less a sum than £3500. Lord Rothschild, H. H. Gibbs, E. A. 
Hambro, J. S. Morgan, H. C. Burdett and other friends of the hospitals 
and nursing fraternity have presented to the fund the sum of £26,000 
clear to start with. From the applications for proposals now on file it is 
evident that the requisite number of policyholders will be secured by the 
end of the first auarter of the new year. The experiment may conse- 
quently be regarded as a success, and the fund as tolerably certain to 
prove permanent. That it will be the forerunner of similarly beneficial 
undertakings for the advantage of classes which are unable to participate 
in the benefits of established insurance systems is self-evident. Under 
the fund it is proposed to make sufficient provision for the support in 
sickness or old age when past work of every holder of a policy. It is 
not intended to make the institution an ordinary life or sickness insur- 
ance concern; but simply, as the name of the fund implies, to secure 
those entitled to it in the enjoyment of regular pensions when no longer 
able, from any cause, to earn support. Although one of the medical jour- 
nals has thought fit to oppose the fund, many prominent persons 
connected with the hospitals are warmly interested in its success, 
It is probable that some of the !eading hospitals will shortly take meas- 
ures to assist their nurses to become participants in the benefits of the 
fund, It is hoped that the certainity of provision for old age and sick- 
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ness will attract to the ranks of nurses a desirable class of devoted 
women who are now deterred by the fear of poverty overtaking them in 
the day when they arg disabled from earning a living. The standard of 
English nurses is much higher than it was a few years back, but there is 
still room for considerable improvement outside the walls of our big hos- 
pitals, and precious lives are too often still entrusted to the tender mer- 
cies of gin-loving old ladies of the Sairey Gamp kind. 

High profits are still the rule rather than the exception. Among the 
heavy dividends lately declared is that of the London and Lancashire 
Fire, twelve per cent, and Scottish Provincial, 20 per cent. 

Although statements had been circulated that an American boiler in- 
surance company was about to open offices here, they were received with 
some incredulity. If there was one branch of insurance more than an- 
other in which the country was deemed to be safe from invasion by the 
audacious go-ahead Yankees, it was boiler insurance. But we now have 
an authorative announcemert of the intention of the American to come 
over. For my part, I am always glad, in the true interests of our own 
home concerns, to see American offices opening here, Their advent is 
always followed immediately by a general working up all along the line. 
New life is infused into the old companies, and brisk competition, which 
everyone knows is the soul of business, ensues, I warn the newcomers, 
however, that the home boiler concerns have a strong hold on the great 
manufacturing districts. In the cities and towns outside they are not so 
strong, but seven-tenths of the boilers in the country are to be found 
concentrated in the Midlands, the northern, and the South Wales iron- 
making regions, If the ‘‘American” people intend to introduce novel- 
ties in their own linc of business at the rate their fellow countrymen have 
done in the life branch, a lively time is in store for our sedate and con- 
servative boiler offices. D. E. W. 

Lonpon, November 29. 











NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


THE lumbermen of the Northwest are getting stirred up on the matter 
of insurance. They think they have been paying too high rates, and they 
also admit that they have not been so enterprising as they might have 
been about reducing hazards, The scheme now contemplated isto strike 
out on the mutual plan, something like the New England factory mutuals. 
A meeting was held at Winona, Minn., last week to develop the project. 
Frederick Weyerhauser and other leading men in the Mississippi River 
Logging Company are working the thing up, and represent immense 
interests, No final action was reached, The committee to develop a plan 
of organization was continued and enlarged, 


* * * 


TueE Mississippi Valley Lumberman, commenting on this movement, 
says: ‘‘Insurance is an immense drain upon the lumber industry, 
‘though no prudent man will go without it. The rates of insurance on 
lumber and on mill plants are uniformly high. This fact is due in a large 
measure to the fact that comparatively little attention has been given to 
the subject of fire protection by the mill men and lumbermen generally, 
There has been carelessness, too, in permitting the accumulation of 
refuse and litter about the mill and the yard. This has increased the fre. 
quency of fires and placed saw-mills and lumber-yards in a more hazard- 
ous class than that in which they belong. The stock insurance companies 
are not given to lowering rates. They are arbitrary in their rating and in 
their charges for insurance. They are extravagant also in their commis- 
sions. Their whole aim seems to be how much premium they can get, 
and how little they need pay when a loss occurs, The mutuals are doing 
a mere important work. They are stimulating manvfacturers to better 
their risk. The company which is likely to grow out of the meeting held 
at Winona will not be able to carry all the insurance which may be 
offered it, but it will perform an important office otherwise, and because 
this is so it deserves to be welcomed,” 


* * * 


A cuRIOUS case of attempted fraud has come to light in the office of the 
Minnesota Mutual Benefit Insurance Company. Some time ago a policy 
was issued in the name of Thomas Crow for $5000, Recently Mr. 
Crow’s death was reported and the $5000 demanded. The usual proofs 
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were sent in, but somehow the secretary got wind of the fact that there 
was a ‘‘nigger” in the fence. It seems that Thomas Crow was simply a 
plain black crow, masculine gender, The officers are after that agent with 


a shot gun. 
* * x 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, vice-president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and William T. Booth, chairman of the company’s building 
committee, paid a visit to Minneapolis and St. Paul last week. The 
company is just completing a costly building in St. Paul, and has com. 
menced work ona similar one in Minneapolis. Business men of both 
cities extended cordial greetings to the officials. They were driven about 
the cities and banqueted at the leading club houses. The New York 
Life’s business in Minnesota is said to have increased within a couple of 
years from $400,000 to over $4,000,000 a year. 

* * x 


At the eighth annual convention of the Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Companies of Iowa the following officers were elected: President, M, 
Farrington of Boone county ; vice-president, D. B. Clark, Pottawattamie ; 
secretary, C. W. Norton, Cedar. The Iowa Farmers Mutual Tornado 
Insurance Company met and elected officers. The company has in. 
creased its risks from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


* * * 


RECORDER Topp of South St. Paul is objecting strongly because the 
fire department of that flourishing suburb has not received its share of the 
State fund for disabled firemen. One per cent of the total insurance pre- 
miums is devoted to a fund for this purpose, distributed among the 
various branches of the department. 

* * % 

An aged denizen of Dodge Centre, Minn., has written to the Insurance 
Commissioner and narrated a sad tale of misplaced confidence. A sharp 
‘* insurance agent,” representing himself as a minister, induced the old 
man to sign a note in payment of the first premium on some life assur- 
ance, disappeared and hasn’t been heard of since. 

* * * 


Deputy INSURANCE COMMISSIONER Topp has sent out the printed 
blanks on which the insurance companies doing business in the State are 
to make returns, showing their financial condition and the amount of 
premiums collected. P. Fs 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 8. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LIGHTNING CLAUSE 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 
Please give us your views on the enclosed lightning clause, as some 
of us in our office differ on the meaning of same. 
This policy covers loss or damage by lightning whether fire ensues or 


not; only in such proportion as the amount hereby insured bears to the 
whole amount of insurance on property insured. 


Now, say our company uses this lightning clause on its policy, and in- 
sures a building which is struck by lightning, but only damages it (no 
fire), and another company also carries an insurance on same building, 
but has no lightning clause attached to its policy. Is our company liable 
for the whole loss or only our proportion of same? Please let me know 
and oblige W. C. H. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., December 5. 

[The company is liable for the whole loss, there being no other insur- 
ance against lightning damage. —Ep, THE SPECTATOR. | 





YEAR BOOK. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


NEEDS THE INSURANCE 


Will you kindly inform me what New York company, chartered under 
the regular life insurance laws of your State, shows the largest ratio of 














Dec. 13, 1888] 


assets to liabilities, the smallest death rate and expense account, and the 
largest dividends returned to policyholders. Any charge for the above 
information will be remitted upon receipt. Yours, respectfully, 

Waco, TEx., December 4. L. D. SmirH. 


[See Insurance Year Book, price $5.00 per copy,—Eb. THe SPECTATOR. ] 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Chief Engineer Shay on New York Building Construction. 
A New York Sun reporter has been interviewing Chief Engineer Shay 
upon the subject of the recent fires in the down-town business districts, 
and the construction of buildings generally in the city, as regards their 
liability to burn and to spread the flames. Among other things, the chief 
said as to the obstacle to the work of the firemen presented by the 
brick roof, that this roof has some advantages, inasmuch as it prevents 
fire from the sparks of an adjoining blaze, but it should have a non-in- 
flammable skylight of iron and glass. That would enable one to get 
through the roof in case there was fire inside the building. The solid 
brick roof is an advantage in case of fire from withou’, but a danger 
where the fire is within, 

The most serious cause of the spreadirg of fire in the down-town build- 
ings was the construction of the e’evator shaft. In 1886 a law was passed 
compelling the owners of all buildings erected after that date to extend 
the elevator shaft through the roof and surmount it by askylight. The 
object of this was to conduct any fire that got into the shaft up through 
the roof. Up to that date most of the elevator shafts were flimsy affairs, 
constructed of wood or other inflammable material, that extended only to 
the top stories of the buildings, The result was that when a fire started 
in the cellar and reached the elevator shaft it would go booming up to 
the top story. As soon as it reached there, being unable to go further, it 
would spread, With the new arrangement the shafts serve as a con- 
ductor, and the flames go straight up and out through the glass skylight. 
‘*My recommendation,” says Chief Shay, ‘was that the elevator shaft 
should be inclosed by solid walls, but even the flimsy structures are 
better when they are extended up through the roof. The great trouble is 
that the law does not apply to buildings erected before its passage, which 
of course includes the great majority, and the owners are too stubborn 
or indifferent to make the required changes themselves. 

“‘T can tell you honestly that I am surprised every day of my life that 
there are not more fires down-town than there are. The carelessness of 
the tenants and owners of big mercantile houses is astounding. I never 
walk through the wholesale district without seeing buildings and stores 
that may go up in a blaze at anymoment. You look down through the 
gratings into the cellars, and you see straw and paper and boxes that are 
as dryas tinder. A man carelessly throwing a match or even a half 
burned cigarette into one of these cellars might seta terrific blaze a-going. 
I cannot understand how this is avoided. And the insurance companies 
are the chief cause of this habit of carelessness. Merchants insure their 
stock and owners their buildings, and then they don’t care so much 
whether there is a fire or not. If there were no insurance these people 
would take means to prevent the possibility of fires from such causes. 

‘In the matter of iron shutters the merchants are not carefui either. I 
recommended to the legislature several years ago that a law should be 
passed which would compel the opening of the centre shutters of a build- 
ing and the closing of the end shutters. Iron shutters area great assistance 
in keeping out fire: but, like the solid brick roofs, they prevent access to the 
fire within. Take a building with three rows of windows. If the end win- 
dows were protected by the iron shutters, no fire could get into the 
windows from adjoining buildings, and the middle shutters could easily 
be closed by the firemen. At the same time a fire inside could be seen 
and reached. The law was passed, but declared by some to be uncon- 
Stitutional, and was afterwards repealed. Then I recommended that a 
law be enacted requiring that the shutters be opened from the outside. 
The lawis now in existence, but is not enforced. We are frequently 
impeded in fighting fires because the law is disregarded. 

“Some of the new buildings, Iam glad to say, are admirably con- 
structed, and are practically fireproof, but even a fireproof building will 
hot save its contents of inflammable material when the fire gets headway 
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inside. Take the recent fire in the Produce Exchange, for instance. It 
started in the call room under the seats. The latter should have been 
supported by iron or stone pillars, but instead they rested upon wooden 
beams and a lot of inflammable wooden porters’ closets were underneath, 
Fire started in one of these closets, andthe blaze was a very big one. If it 
had not been a fireproof building, I am satisfied that it would have been 
consumed, 


‘*In dwelling houses there is so much to find fault with that I hardly 
know where to begin. Flat houses and tenement houses of modern con- 
struction are nearly all mercly fire traps, There are many ways in which 
they could be greatly improved, but it is impossible, apparently, to 
make owners see this. The air shafts, as in the old-style business build- 
ings, are the best conductors of fire that could be invented. In tenement 
houses the rule of the health board that there must be a ventilator and air 
shaft between the buildings is most effective in sprezding fire from one 
building to another. These air shafts are not seen from the outside. Of 
course, it is essential that the tenemen’s should have air and light, but 
the danger of fires spreading would be avoided if a solid wall were 
erected in the centre of these shafts, and yet the light and ventilation 
would be just as great. 

‘*A law that would prevent much loss of life and damage to property 
would be one requiring owners to build all stairways of non-inflammable 
material. In nearly all tenement or flat house fires where lives are lost 
the cause is the burning of the stairways. Of course tenants might be 
suff »cated by smoke, but if the stairways were safe against fire the danger 
would be greatly decreased. Tenants could then keep their heads out of 
the windows until the firemen could reach them. The old-time tene- 
ments and houses are much safer than the new. As far as the fire de- 
partment is concerned, it has keptabreast of modern inventions. Every- 
thing that could be of advantage has been adopted Our pumping appa- 
ratus is as good as can be made, and all our tools are as near perfect as 
huraan ingenuity can make them, The only drawback is the scarcity of 
water, and this will not be remedied until the new aqueduct is finished.” 





Graveyard ‘nsurance in Minnesota. 

A bIspATCH from Duluth says that a big case of ‘‘ graveyard insurance” 
has been discovered. Two weeks ago suit was begun against the stock- 
holders of the defunct Duluth Life Society for the amount of the policy 
on the life of Mrs. Mary Fry of Marketsville, Pa. After the death of 
Mrs. Fry, Judge J. K. Magee of Duluth went to Marketsville on an in- 
vestigating trip. The result, he says, was the discovery of a conspiracy 
there by several prominent people of the place to get insurance on Mrs. 
Fry’s life. She was a woman sixty-three years of age and hopelessly ill 
when the policy was taken out. She was an uneducated woman and had 
no knowledge of the insurance being taken on her life. Her husband is 
illiterate, and was living four miles from Marketsville, at Donnelly’s. 
Evidence was gathered which showed that a son of Mrs. Fry was the real 
conspirator, and that he was assisted by the village physician, the 
preacher and one or two other men, It was also disclosed that insur- 
ance to the amount of $30,000 had been placed on Mrs, Fry’s life, nearly 
all of it while she was on her death-bed, Sut has been brought against 
the companies for the amount of their policies. 





How to Prevent Boiler Explosions. 


Tue records of boiler explosions in this country and in England, says 
The American Machinist, will show one thing very clearly, viz., that 
no amount of inspection will guard against the practices of dishonest 
boilermakers, or the incompetency of the man who has the care of the 
boiler. We do not say that thorough inspection will not prevent many 
explosions, when dishonest or incompetent work has been done, for 
there are many cases of malconstruction so plainly in sight that a careful 
inspector will see them at a glance ; and competent inspection will find 
cases of deterioration from natural causes likely to result in disaster, 
Therefore it is of the first importance. 

But the dishonest boilermaker has it in his power to hide defects in 
material and construction that will never be detected by any amount of 
inspection short of the destruction of the boiler. 

Then improper care—or lack of care—in other words, an incompetent 
engineer, may, in a short time, bring about such conditions as will make 
explosion imminent. 

In the first place—and it should always be first—the duty of a boiler 
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user is to employ an honest boilermaker to construct his boilers, There 
are plenty such, although the prevailing opinion is that the dishonest 
ones predominate. Then he should employ a competent man to take 
charge of his boilers, and we believe the boilers should be submitted to 
frequent thorough inspection, for with the best of care a boiler is sub- 
mitted to usage that in any other metallic structure would be termed de- 
structive, and the skilled inspector, dealing with a great number of cases, 
may detect dangerous conditions outside any question of construction 
that may escape the attention of the most careful engineer. An engi- 
neer should, of course, himself inspect the boilers in his charge ; but 
as the physician requires counsel in critical cases, so the engineer should 
counsel with the inspector, for the use of a boiler always represents a crit- 
ical case. 

Boiler explosions would be rare indeed if the above-named conditions 
were observed. For, first, there is the care of the competent and honest 
boilermaker ; second, the care of the skilled engineer, and third, the care 
of the experienced inspector, all working to the same end, viz., the pre- 
vention of disaster. But the practice is, in too many instances, to buy 
the boiler of the man who will furnish it for the least money, attempting, 
perhaps, to hold him to good practice by restrictions which he finds it 
easy to evade, then to employ, under the title of engineer, the man who 
will work cheapest, and avoid inspection as acostly luxury, By the rule 
of contraries this makes a combination reasonab!y sure to bring about 
trouble sooner or later. 





Heavy Risks in Life Assurance, 


Our recent comments on the peculiar $100,000 policy the late Dr. Hos- 
tetter had upon his life, and on speculation in life assurance, have called 
forth the opinions of others on the same subject. The following ap- 
peared as an editorial in The Commercial Bulletin recently : 

The recent death of several prominent men whose lives were heavily 
covered by life insurance has awakened more or less interest in the sub- 
ject of heavy risks, especially as to their effect on the companies carrying 
them, when, as in one recent instance, cver $300,000 on a single life had 
only been in force a trifle over two years, 

The general reader would be apt to reason that so large a risk should 
not be carried except in small lots by each company, and that it would 
be poor policy to carry as high as $50,000 or $100,000 on a single life. In 
a general way this would be sound reasoning, for only under certain fixed 
conditions can large single risks be carried by a company without intro- 
ducing an element of uncertainty that will seriously interfere with its 
mortality calculations, or possibly produce an unexpected result in the 
profits at the end of the year. 

In considering the bearing of single heavy risks upon the business of 
a company, it must be remembered that all actuarial calculations are 
based upon the law of average. If this were only true as to lives, it 
would make no difference, but the fact is it is equally true as to amounts, 
If, then, the average amount of risks is but $2000 or less, it would natu- 
rally disturb this average to introduce arisk of $15,000 or $20,000, and the 
larger the amount the greater the element of disturbance if such larger risks 
should become a claim. While not disturbing the stability of a com- 
pany, such losses would nevertheless very badly interfere with a correct 
approximation of the expected mortality for a year and make an unex- 
pected drain upon the surplus. 

But there are conditions under which large risks are perfectly safe and 
exercise no disturbing force to the companies carrying them. A com- 
pany having 10,000 lives, ranging from $1000 to $10,000 each, has an 
average that will not be affected by the heavier policies. If, instead of 
this, we take a company doing a much heavier business and carrying on 
its books a goodly number of risks ranging from $50,000 upward, it is 
evident that the loss of a few of these large risks will be compensated by 
the average of all carried, and no more affects the calculations of the 
company than would the loss of a few $10,000 risks in a smaller one. 

It might be urged that the larger risk was compensated for by the equally 
increased premium. While this is true as to the general average of life, 
it is not equally true when it comes to a calculation of expected mortality 
for a single year, if based upon lives only. Thus, the chance of a $50,000 
risk dying within a given time is certainly greater than that of ten other 
$5000 risks all being lost in the same interval ; and for this reason a good 
average of high amounts becomes necessary in order that expected mor- 
tality can be fairly calculated by amounts as well as lives. 

Mostly all of our life companies can, by reason of the average amounts 
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of their policies, easily carry risks as high as $15,000 or $20,000, and a 
few can run from $50,000 upward ; but it is safe to say that there are not 
many $100,000 risks held by any company which are not partly reinsured 
in some other, though the company itself is personally responsible to the 
beneficiaries for the entire amount. It would make no difference that the 
insured appeared to be an exceptionally healthy risk, for it is simply in 
order to regulate the average of insurance carried on each life that the 
company places part of the risk elsewhere. 

It remains a question well worthy of discussion whether large sing'e 
risks are, after all, acceptable ones, or profitable to the companies in the 
long run. It must be remembered that the class of men who are alone 
able to afford such heavy insurance are, asarule, men actively engaged 
in business, and who are usually busy with multifarious enterprises which 
keep their minds and bodies constantly on a strain. 
more or less given to speculation, and it is largely in consequence of this 
fact that they carry insurance to provide against disaster. It is reason. 
able to suppose that such-men will not live as long as those less active, 
and thus the premium charged is not adequate to the risk. In point of 
fact, some insurance men have contended that premiums should be 
charged on amounts rather than lives, and that a $5000 risk is worth more 
than five times as much to carry as a $1000 one, owing to various elements 
which we have not space herein to discuss. 

It is a fact easily verified that but very few men who have been actively 
engaged in large speculative enterprises ever reached old age. 
and tear upon the machinery breaks them down long before that time, 
For the most part the companies are exceedingly cautious in accepting 
such large risks, but for this reasoa and that of possible fraud intended, 
as in the latter case the insurant is naturally anxious to make the stake 
as large as possible. In considering large risks, the public usually are 
under a misapprehension in regard to the question of age. Asa general 
thing the companies fix the limit at which they will receive risks at sixty- 
five years. This is done merely to avoid unnecessary trouble, as experi- 
ence has shown that very few men indeed are able to pass the required 
medical examination who have reached that age. Apart from this, how- 
ever, age has no bearing upon the subject, for if the life came up to the re- 
quired physical standard it is just as safely insurable at the higher pre- 
mium for that age as is the younger life at a reduced cost. Asa rule, 
men have no need of insurance beyond that age, and the premium gradu- 
ally grows so heavy as to become prohibitory. On the whole, however, 
it is safe to say that it is much more to a company’s advantage to seek five 
risks of $10,000 each than one of $50,000, for the greater the distribution of 
risks the less will be the yearly average of loss as regards amount insured. 


Such men are 


The wear 





The Grinnell Sprinkler in Glasgow. 


TueE plot thickens. In our last issue we stated that the offices interested 
in Todd & Higginbotham’s cotton mill fire had appointed a scientific ex- 
pert, with a legal coadjutor, to investigate the causes which had led to 
the apparent failure of the sprinkler. It was understood that the firm 
acquiesced in this course, and the inquiry was to have taken place on 
Friday last. It appears, however, that the firm, acting upon some occult 
inspiration, had meanwhile changed their minds, and at the eleventh hour 
they insisted upon a guarantee from the offices that the report of the com- 
mission—whatever it might be—should not prejudice their claim. This 
guarantee the companies naturally declined to give, and the inquiry will 
not now take place. Meanwhile it has transpired that there was only a 
single water supply for the sprinklers, in place of a double supply, as 
stipulated in the policies, and that the sprinklers themselves had been 
fixed in an inverted position. Upon this discovery one of the offices, we 
understand, has repudiated liability. The further development of this 
drama will no doubt be looked for with much interest in insurance cir- 
cles.— Observer. 





After Many Years. 
A press dispatch from Kalamazoo, Mich., says that a most sensational 
confession, made in Chicago last May by a German named Henrich 
Schance to William Radiger of Kalamazoo, has just come to light. It 
was the dying confession of Schance, who was a well-to-do bridge 
builder. Hesaid: ‘In 1844 my partner, ‘Sugar’ Schultze, and my- 
self robbed a barn in Colverte, Prussia, and to throw off suspicion we set 
fire to the barn. A strong wind was blowing, and soon, to our horror, 
100 houses and stores were in flames. The village was burned to the 
ground. The suffering that night was horrible, many women and chil- 
dren perishing in the flames. Large rewards were offered for the arrest 
of the perpetrators of the deed, but we were never caught. As people 
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gathered at the fire we stole away through the woods. I immediately 
took a steamer for America, came to Chicago and have been here ever 
since. My partner was a braver criminal than I. He remained and is 
still living in Colverte, Prussia, where he is a wealthy merchant. Now I 
feel better, but be sure and communicate this confession to the German 
officials.” 

The confession was, according to the dispatch, sworn to by Radiger 
before Justice Jannasch, and has been sent to German Consul Volike at 
Cincinnati. 





Loss by Spontaneous Ignition in Coal. 
IN a recent case of fire in coal from spontaneous ignition, C. H. J. 
Woodbury, second vice-president of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, in adjusting the loss made use of a method 
varying from that ordinarily employed. The following account of it is 
from Mr, Woodbury’s pen: 


The questions pertaining to spontaneous ignition of coal have received 
the most extensive treatment from the various boards of investigation 
which have considered the subject. A recent fire due to this cause 
brings to light a new feature in regard to the subject. 

The facts in the case were that about 5000 tons of semi-bituminous 
coal, which were kept in two brick houses, ignited spontaneously in the 
early autumn, about the middle of September, the fire being discovered 
in the two houses within a couple of days of each other. 

From the indications on the top of the pile furnished by the smoke 
curling in various places, it was apparent that the fire had extended 
throughout the whole mass ; and the deposition of sulphur on the surface 
of the pile, as it condensed from the volatile matter rising from the in- 
terior of the pile, presented the appearance of a yellow dew. 

Of the injury to the building by the heating of heavy brick walls to dull 
redness, and the burning of all timber in contact with the coal, we have 
nothing to do; but the method adopted by the underwriters in the settle- 
ment of the loss was certainly outside of the usual course taken in such 
matters. 

This is, we understand, either to settle the loss on the basis of a lump 
sum, which one party tries to increase and the others to diminish, until, 
in the spirit of exhaustion, rather than compromise, they settle on an 
average; and the other plan is to pay for the coal, and then sell it to 
small consumers by forcing the consumption by means of ruinously low 
prices, which do not reward the seller, and also interfere injuriously with 
the retail business in the vicinity. 

The method used in this instance was to take a sample of the coal 
from a portion which was uninjured, and subject it to chemical analysis, 
which gave: 


Carbon..ccccccccccccccccccccccceccssescccevcesessoscccocvesooes 76.50 
FE YORGMOR 6505 ccccscccccceseccseseesesresssesossovusecoosssoseee 3.98 
EE NEE 5 5k owas nes dee sissn 5 teneseers ss seetebee ys teeeeee 12.13 
Sulphur combined with irOMm. ...00..0ccccccsscvescsecsesecccssces 79 
Sulphur inorganic compounds. ..........ceeeeeeccceseceecccecees ‘ 


The calorific value of a pound of this coal, as computed from the above, 
equals 13,594 thermal units. Other samples were obtained from the 
average of the pile when about half of the coal had been removed toa 
yard leaving an oblique plane, which cut through approximately the 
centre of the mass, 

These samples were collected from regular points over the slope, and 
taken to a clean pavement, where they were crushed and thoroughly 
mixed over to obtain a smaller sample for the purpose of analysis, which 
should represent the average composition of the coal throughout the 


whole slope. This analysis gave : 
CO a on. 06 660054 55.000 rene 6 6bu0h6 204 AEEROS CERES HONOEN ASS 74-13 
PO ican 4 +e ckcndestteeuanessitdetetddeeeresossosiweneen >. 365 
PE NEE esc ccnkassakbeenerenaneuenbbandtvensesecncage 13.18 


The calorific value of this sample of coal amounted to 13,230 thermal 
units, 2.68 per cent, as the depreciation of the value of the coal by heat- 
ing, and it was upon this basis that the !oss upon the coal itself was 
reached. A sample of partially coked coal, which represented an aver- 
age sample of the coal actually injured by heat so as to make a noticeable 
change in its appearance, showed upon analysis: 


RR at oa cconads pansddidewaercdaadennceeneteuenamueneesain 65.77 
EERE EECCA CORA EE OE AN CAE EEE 1.36 
PE OIE ho iicinks sdcecdccacdeeeienndenredeeneeneeswe onseee 26 13 
DO NE iis kaki cvnndnesssendcdans counneCeanneds hexeeneos .82 


The calorific value of the coal amounted to 10,409 thermal units, or 
22.7 per cent less than that of the uninjured coal. The cause of the heat- 
ing was undoubtedly due to the presence of sulphur in its combination 
with iron, formiog iron pyrites. 

A defect in the consideration of the liability of various forms of bitu- 
minous coal to spontaneous ignition has been due to considering the 
total amount of sulphur as the measure of hazard, an assumption which 
_ Contains two errors sufficient in themselves to render that process of 
forming an opinion entirely unreliable, because the sulphur liable to 
produce heat by chemical changes under normal conditions is the sulphur 
in combination with the iron, forming iron pyrites. This disintegrates 
under the most ordinary conditions, while the sulphur in organic com- 
pounds is not liable to such changes. 
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Secondly, a measure of this liability is not shown by an ordinary chem- 
ical analysis, which represents a sample selected by averaging up a large 
number of specimens, but the danger is due to the greatest concentration 
of iron pyrites, and not to its average presence in the whole mass, 





The Poisonous Effect of Cigarette Smoking. 


ONCE more the subject of cigarette smoking and its effect are made the 
subject of elaborated experiment. Dr. William L. Dudley has made 
careful test with cigarettes, cigars and pipes, and from the study on the 
lower animals concludes that the poisonous effect of the cigarette smoke 
when inhaled is the principal cause of the poisonous result. He thinks 
that inhaling smoke from a pipe or cigar would produce exactly the same 
injurious results. The poisonous element in the smoke is the carbon 
monoxide, which is so extremely poisonous because it has such a strong 
affiaity for the hamoglobin of the blood. This seems to be the clearest 
piece of work on cigarette smoking yet brought before the public, and 
may help many a physician to explain to fond parents and interrogating 
sons exactly why cigarette smoking is harmful, without blaming the 
brand of cigarette. Dr, Dudley’s conclusions, as drawn from his experi- 
ments, are as follows: 

1. That carbonic oxide is the most poisonous constituent of tobacco 
smoke. 

2. That more injury results from cigarette than cigar or pipe smoking, 
because, as a rule, the smoke of the former is inhaled. 

3. That cigarette smoking without inhaling is no more injurious than 
pipe or cigar smoking. 

4. That the smoke of a cigar or pipe, if inhaled, is as injurious as 
cigarette smoke inhaled. 

5. That the smoke from a Turkish pipe, if inhaled, is as injurious as 
that of a cigarette inhaled. —A/aryland Medical Fournal. 





The British Equitable Society. 


Facts and figures recorded in the reports of this society serve to show 
that what was once a great concern is now in danger of extinction. The 
British Equitable is 125 years established, and was, as it claims, the first 
life office ‘‘ever formed on scientific principles fur mutual benefit.” It 
has sadly fallen from its high estate. In the year 1799 707 new policies 
were issued, insuring the sum of £ 629 472, and in the year 1887, 88 years 
afterwards, the policies issued had dwindled down to 96, and the sum 
assured to £98,550, and this with a society having existing funds of over 
£ 4,000,000 sterling. Again, we find that in 1839 policies were in force 
insuring to the extent of over £14,000,000, with invested funds of over 
£ 10,000,000; while in 1879 the policies in force amounted to only 
4 4,886,835, with invested funds of only £4,360,661. How great the re- 
duction will be in the current year is yet not easy to say, but to all 
appearances it must be very considerable. Indeed, it is calculated that, 
as the greater number of existing assurances are on the lives of over fifty 
years of age, the funds at the present rates must rapidly disappear. In 
the meantime, it has been shown that there are in the society thirteen 
directors drawing £200a year each—that is £6500 spent on the issue of 
96 policies, which amounts to over £67 for each policy—a deplorabie 
and intolerable state of things. 

It has been effectively pointed out by our able contemporary, The Post 
Magazine, that the policy persevered in by the management appears to be 
in the interest of the old members solely, while those of new entrants are 
ignored. The remedy suggested is that, unless a change be made, new 
members should either not be admitted at all, or that the number of 
directors should be so reduced that the sum of over £6000 should not be 
expended upon them. Should this not speedily take place, no accession 
of future assurers can be expected by the society, in which case it must 
die out by a process of gradual extinction. We commenced these observa- 
tions to the careful attention of the management of what ought to bea 
well-established as well as an old institution, Another matter deserving 
of consideration is that there is the very large sum of 42,745,345 on mort- 
gages on property within the United Kingdom. We should like to 
know how much this amount is worth at the present time. Everyone 
knows that property of this kind has been largely depreciated within the 
past few years, and there does not appear to be any indication of a speedy 
increase in value; at all events, not within the probable existence, under 
existing circumstances, of the British Equitable Society.—J/rish Jnsurance, 
Banking and Finance Fournal. 





Gas Leaks and Carelessness. 
Wuy is it that, after so many and severe lessons, the human animal, upon 
smelling illuminating gas, and making up his mind that it leaks some- 
where, will at once proceed to light a match or seek for it with a lighted 
lantern, and blow himself and everything about him into the air, is 
one of those things which passes all understanding. Nevertheless, that 
is what he does nine times out of ten. During the past week or so so 


many cases have occurred from this cause that, if only as a matter of 
curiosity, we are constrained to call attention to a few at least of 
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them. At Dorchester, Mass., the Savin Hill Yacht Club were holding 
their annual ball. In some manner the gas light in the ladies’ dress- 
ing-room was blown out, and the room was filled with gas before ,the 
fact was discovered. The odor was positively stifling there, and it 
seemed as if the veriest idiot would have known the danger which he was 
running; yet one of the gentlemen, we are told, lighted a match in the 
room. Of course, an explosion followed, and a sheet of flame shot out 
into the faces of the ladies about the door. Some were thrown down by 
the force of the explosion; the dress of one of them was set fire to, and 
a large number of them had their faces, hands and hair badly burned. 
No lives were lost, but it was not the fault of the man who lit that 
match. Again, at South Glastonbury, Conn., in a cotton mill which has 
been lighted by gasoline generated by an underground apparatus, a strong 
odor of escaping gas had been noticed for a day ortwo. It was per- 
fectly well known that the gas must be leaking and a great quantity of 
it escaping into the cellar. Yet, though realizing this fact, a foreman 
lighted a lantern and deliberately carried it with him to seek the leak. 
He found it ; and a moment later the entire north wall of the building 
was blown to the ground, instantly burying and killing one man. The 
foreman himself was caught in the dedris and his life with difficulty saved, 
and the office building, in which the explosion occurred, took fire and 
was completely destroyed. Once again, at Yonkers, N. Y., one Weller, 
upon opening his store in the morning, noticed a very strong smell of 
gas. He sent for a plumber, who promptly went in search of the leak 
with a lighted spirit lamp. He also found it. The whole plate glass 
front of the store was blown out, several persons were injured, and the 


building and stock were damaged some $12,000 by fire and water. Still 
another instance occurred at St. Louis in the Morgan Club rooms, Gas 
escaped from a jet into the cellar until the room was filled with it. The 


odor was detected upstairs, and the usual idiot started down with a 
light in his hand. One side of the building was blown out, the bar, read- 
ing and other rooms entirely wrecked, and two men burned and other- 
wise severely injured. These are a few of the cases which have come 
to our notice within a few days, and surely alone they should be enough 
to serve as a warning to any man with a grain of common sense in his 
head.—Fire and Weter. 





Dangerous Show-Windows. 


Fire MARSHAL Lewis of Brooklyn has taken up arms against the custom 
of filling the show-windows of dry-goods and fancy-goods stores with a 
quantity of light and inflammable wares and leaving unprotected gas 
lights burning in such close proximity to them that often a mere breath 
of air would serve to precipitate a conflagration. In his report upon the 
origin of a recent fire in a Myrtle avenue dry-goods store, which 
resulted in the loss of two lives besides much valuable property, he 
says: ‘‘It appears from the testimony taken that the show-window 
of the northeast corner was very much crowded with light, inflammable 
materials, consisting principally of laces, rufflings and ribbons, many of 
them hanging from the ceiling in close proximity to a six-light gas chan- 
delier, when the draught from the opening of the front door blew the 
light hanging fabrics against the gas jets, when fire ensued, with result 
as herein stated. The practice of overcrowding show-windows, together 
with the display of light fabrics in and around uncovered gas lights, is 
very dangerous to both life and property, and cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Fully fifty per cent of our stores in the city of Brooklyn are 
made subject toa like calamity from this great danger. I would, there- 
fore, respectfully recommend that the attention of the common council 
be called to the subject matter, for the enactment of an ordinance which, 
in their wisdom, will remedy the evil thus complained of.” 





An Historic Craft Burned. 


Last Friday night, at Port Morris in New York harbor, more property 
was burnt up in a smaller compass than has happened before for a great 
many years. The old Maryland, the transport boat which ran between 
the Pennsylvania depot at Jersey City and the New York and New Haven 
station at Port Morris, had just made her landing when fire was found to 
have broken out under her main deck. There were on board at the time 
two sleeping cars, containing about thirty passengers, who had gone to 
bed some time before, as well as an express, accommodation, dining and 
smoking car and several other coaches, There seems to have been abso- 
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lutely no time whatever for the putting on of any fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus. The passengers jumped at once from their berths, one woman 
escaping simply in her night gown, and were taken off in tug-boats or 
escaped to the shore over the bridge. It is estimated that the loss upon 
the boat and cars will reach $250,000, mostly covered by insurance, 

The Maryland is an historic craft, and will be a great loss to our har. 
bor. She was built ‘‘ befo’ de wah,” and acted as a transport during our 
civil fight. Again during Centennial year she was connected with the 
New York and New Haven Railroad Company, and has done much 
work for that corporation. She was over a thousand tons burden, was 
230 feet long and 65 feet beam. She was the first boat in the world, as 
far as we can ascertain, to adopt steam-steering apparatus. She had 
room on her main deck for fourteen railway cars, and above, on the 
upper deck, abundant accommodations for a large number of passengers, 

As soon as the alarm of fire was given the watchman at the dock sent 
out an alarm to the city department. This alarm brought three engines 
and a hook and ladder company to the scene, but it was a long while be. 
fore they arrived, owing to the great distance which they had to traverse, 
When they came the nearest point from which they could draw water 
was at least a quarter of a mile from the river front, and this naturally 
allowed the fire to burn until it was impossible to control it. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Norristown (Pa.) Fire Insurance Company is organizing. 

—The new building of the New England Mutual Life at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been finished. ’ 

—A fire at the Globe Iron Works at Cleveland, O., on Saturday, 
caused a loss of $200,000. 

—A third dividend of 814 per cent has been announced by the receiver 
of the Metropolitan Fire of New York. 

—The Commercial Bulletin makes the November fire losses in the 
United States and Canada, $9,058,700. 

—The losses by fire at Pittsburgh for the month of October were 
$2868. The alarms numbered forty-six. 

—The steamer Escaline, cotton laden, from New Orleans, arrived at 
St. John’s, N. F., December 5, with her cargo on fire. 

—Last week’s fire Josses in the United States were, according to The 
Standard, $1,905,000, a total since January 1 of $97,571,000. 

—Indianapolis, Ind., has decided'to give up insuring its fire engine- 
houses against fire. Hereafter the risk will be taken by the city. 

—The Central Normal School at Lock Haven, Pa., was burned on Sun- 
day. It cost $150,000 to build, and the insurance is said to be small. 

—The death is announced at Nahant, Mass., of W. F. Johnson, secre- 
tary of the Lynn Mutual Fire Insurance Company, at the age of sixty- 
seven. 

—Last week the New York Life Insurance Company paid in full the 
policy for $102,729 on the life of the late Colonel R. M. Pulsifer of 
Boston. 

—The Wheeling (W. Va.) Board of Underwriters last week reinstated 
C. H. Collier, after this gentleman had paid h's fines and asked to be let 
in again. 

—Several of the victims of the recent fire at Rochester carried life as- 
surance in the Prudential of Newark, and the claims have been paid to 
their heirs, 

—Alexander M. Dean, Eastern manager for the Pacific Mutual Life, 
died of heart disease at Williamsport, Pa., November 26, at the age of 
fifty years. 

—Henry Sledge, formerly assistant manager of the London office of the 
Hanover Fire of New York, has been made manager, to succeed J. H. 
Lukach, resigned. 

—O. B. Ayers has been elected president of the State Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, to fill the vacancy made by the death of the late 
George H. Maish. 

—Bills to incorporate the Hope Insurance Company of Columbia and 
the Home Insurance Company of Greenville have been introduced in the 
South Carolina legislature. 

—Dr. Eugene M. Wood of Hersey, Mich., will spend sixteen years in 
the State Prison. He burned the $100,000 dwelling of his brother-in- 
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law, D. A. Blodgett, out of spite, because the latter would not make him 
a present of $10,000, 

—The total expenditures of the Cincinnati Fire Department in 1887 
wire $282,770. The total number of alarms was 692, and the losses 
$1,272,876, upon wh’ch $827,711 insurance was paid. 

—The court-house at Georgetown, O., was burned last week. The fire 
is supposed to have been of incendiary origin, and intended to destry 
the evidence being prepared against the White Caps. 

—Insurance Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts has asked the 
Attorney-General to wind up the business of the United States Accident 
Relief Company of Boston, which seems to have dried up. 

—A cable dispatch from Paris says: ‘‘M. Secretan, director of the 
French copper syndicate, has written to a mining journal a denial of the 
accusations of incendiarism in the Calumet and Hecia mine-” 

—lIt is announced that the Atna of Hartford will give up its branch 
office in New York on the first of next year, and that thereafter Scott, 
Alexander & Talbot will be the company’s metropolitan agents. 

—W. T. Crenshaw, general agent for the Fidelity and Casualty at At- 
lanta, Ga., has removed from his old quarters in the Norcross building 
to more commodious and handsome offices in the Kimball House. 

—On Tuesday of last week New Orleans again suffered from fire to the 
extent of about $125,000. During the fire there was considerable trouble 
with the electric light wires, and a policeman was badly shocked. 

—Lampblack is being extensively used in fertilizer factories in the 
South. This adds the hazard of spontaneous combustion, always to be 
feared when lampblack is used.— New York Commercial Bulletin, 

—November fire alarms at Worcester, Mass., numbered fifteen, and the 
losses aggregated $2674, as reported by the insurance patrol. In the same 
month last year there were twenty-three alarms, and losses of $2781. 

—lIt is now said that the Prudential of Boston will begin operations on 
the first of next year with the following named officers: President, H. C. 
Houghton ; vice-president, A. M. F. Davis ; secretary, H. B. Hills. 

—The Real Estate Owners Mutual Fire Association of New Orleans 
has elected officers as follows: President, George Eike ; vice-president, 
L. R. Sassinot; treasurer, S. Blasini, and secretary, Henry J. Voorhies, 


—George Armstrong, president of the Iowa Underwriters Union, and 
Iowa State agent of the New York Underwriters Agency, has given up 
both positions and will go to Minneapolis as agent for the Hartford 
Fire. 

—In his report for the year ending October 1, Chief Engineer Charles 
N. Daniels of Willimantic, Conn., recommends the reconstruction and 
extension of the fire alarm system, which, he says, is crude and un- 
reliable. 

—Col. Robert B. Beath, secretary of the United Firemens Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, will, it is announced, shortly publish a history 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, of which he is a past grand com- 
mander. 

—Morton, Weaver and Huntingdon, the three members of the fire 
department of Media, Pa., who were accused of arson, have been acquitted 
of the crime ascribed to them, and will now probably make it hot for 
somebody. 

—At the investigation into the management of the fire which destroyed 
the city hall at Haverhill, Mass., Chief Engineer Charlesworth testified 
that if he had had Boston’s ladder service he could have confined the fire 
to the roof, 

—The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association has suspended the 
allowance for the use of dry pipe automatic sprinkler systems until a 
committee of experts, recently appointed, investigates and decides upon 
the most reliable system. 

—Boughton’s acid works near Titusville, Pa., were destroyed recently 
by fire from a curious cause. There wasa natural gas pipe under the 
main building. This was eaten through by acids and an explosion of gas 
occurred, setting fire to the works. 

—The Calumet and Hecla Mining Company has offered a reward cf 
$10,000 for information which may lead to the arrest of the incendiary 
who set the fire in the mine on Thanksgiving Day. The fire is reported 
as growing more and more serious. 

—Mrs. Sophia Vanderbilt Moore, the eldest granddaughter of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, recently narrowly escaped death by burning. Her 
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skirt caught fire from a match or a lighted cigarette, but she rushed into 
the bathroom, and, with great presence of mind, got into the tub and 
turned on all the water. She was seriously burned, but will probably 
recover. 

—The Indianapolis Fire Department answered, during the year 1887, 
408 alarms of fire. To December 1 this year, there have occurred there 
but 295 fires, notwithstanding the use of natural gas, the result of which 
was looked forward to with such anxiety, 

—Stafford R. W. Heath, president of the Firemens Insurance Company 
of Newark, died at his residence in that city, on December 2, from heart 
and kidney complaints, at the age of sixty-eight. Mr. Heath had been 
president of the company for twenty-six years. 

—The death was announced at Wilmington, Del., recently of John 
Crawford, a native of Ireland, aged 102 years. A centenarian brother of 
the deceased, another brother aged ninety-six and a sister ninety-eight 
years old are said to be still living in Pennsylvania, 
~—At a recent $50,000 fire at Portland, Me., there was great delay in 
sending in an alarm, principally, it is reported, owing to some trouble in 
opening the fire alarm boxes. The local Board of Underwriters has now 
requested the adoption of some type of keyless box. 


—The Supreme Court of Kentucky has decided that the insured 
could not collect under the head of ‘* wearing apparel” for the clothing of 
his hired housekeeper or children, but could only recover the value of 
such of the property burned as belonged to himself or his family. 


—Superintendent Evans of the bureau of fire of Pittsburgh, Pa., in a 
recent report recommended the purchase of a modern hook and ladder 
truck and of a fire boat for the protection of property on the river fronts. 
He also recommends the establishment of two new engine companies. 


—The New Orleans States says: ‘‘The liquidators of the Peoples 
Insurance Company have paid twenty-five per cent on claims for losses, 
and may make another dividend. The Factors and Traders paid fifty per 
cent to stockholders, with more in sigh’, and all loss claimants paid in 
full.” 

—Elisha Whitney, a well-known Massachusetts underwriter, died 
Decemb:r 2, at Beverly, of heart disease, at the age of sixty-four, Mr. 
Whitney at the time of his death was vice-president of the Boston 
Marine Insurance Company and a director in the Rockport Insurance 
Company. 

—The Indianapolis News calls a:teation to the series of explosions of 
natural gas which have occurred through imperfect plumbing, and urges 
the appointment of inspectors to see that house conneciions are properly 
made, and also to look after the plumbing work generally under such 
circumstances. 

—‘‘ Why don’t you start a regular insurance journal ?” said a friend to 
us. ‘‘ Because the managing a regular insurance journal is work and 
dead earnest, while the giving of good advice to underwriters and insur- 
ers, fire and life, as we deal it out, is recreation and fun,” was the answer. 
—Cincinnati Price Current, 

—The explosion of an accumulation of dust entirely demolished the 
factory of the Scenlein Furniture Company at Saginaw city, Mich., re- 
cently. It was thought the boiler had exploded, but the firemen upon 
their arrival found it intact. Loss about $25,000. The property was in- 
sured, but not against explosion. 

—Sarah Jane Wh‘teling, a Philadelphia female fiend, was convicted last 
week of murder in the first degree. She poisoned her little daughter for 
the sake of a trifling amount cf life assurance. She is credited also 
with having previously made away with her husband and an infant, the 
assurance money upon whose lives she received. 


—The Christmas number of The Home-Maker has made its appearance. 
Contributions from the pens of Margaret S. Sangster, Kate Upson Claik, 
Francis Howard Williams and many other interesting writers make it a 
very enjoyable publication. With so talented an editor as Marion Har- 
land this new monthly may be expected to prove a success. 


—For once at least, if we are to believe a dispatch from Minersville, 
Ga., the harmless, necessary crow appears to have vindicated its right to 
exist. The bird was of the tame variety and a playmate of the children 
of one Thomas Lipsett, living in Cass township. On Monday night Mrs, 
Lipsett went out to call upon a neighbor, leaving children and croward a 
lighted lamp locked up in the house. In some way the lamp was upset 
and the house took fire, whereupon the faithful and intelligent bird, 
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recognizing the imminent danger of the little ones, at once flew up the 
chimney, and, perching on the roof, cawed excitedly and loudly until 
the neighbors were attracted to the spot, a door broken in and the chil- 
dren saved. 

—At North Wales, Pa., on December 7, a fire broke out in a planing 
mill and destroyed that and two adjoining buildings. There was abso- 
lutely no means of protection against fire in the place, and the citizens 
simply stood by and saw the fire burn, Thelossis put at $17,000, and 
some one or more companies are said to have partially insured the burned 
property. 

—The House of Representatives of South Carolina has passed a bill 
requiring each foreign insurance company to take out alicense at a cost of 
$100 yearly, the company to be empowered to appoint any number of 
agents. The penalty for doing business for an unauthorized company is 
a fine of not less than $100, or imprisonment for not less than one month 
or over a year. 

—The American Insurance Company of Wheeling, W. Va., wants it 
distinctly understood that, The Weekly Underwriter and The Insurance 
World to the contrary notwithstanding, it has not the faintest intention 
of retiring from business on the first of next year. We are requested by 
the company to say that such a step has never been considered, and that 
the present year has been the most successful of any since its organ- 
ization. 

—Several times within the past few years fires have been caused in the 
central office of the Boston fire alarm system, which is in the city hall, by 
the crossing of alarm and electric light wires. The Board of Fire Com- 
missioners has now written to the city council, drawing attention to the 
great and increasing danger to the system from this source. The board 
wants either the present central office made fireproof or new fireproof 
quarters elsewhere. 

—The firm of Craine, Curran & Co., composed of W. N. Craine, O. 
P. Curran and G. E. Tarbell, all well known in the West, will, after Jan- 
uary I, assume the management of the business of the Equitable Life in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska 
and the Territories. The firm’s headquarters will be in the Equitable’s 
Chicago building. It is understood that Mr, Tarbell will stay at Milwau- 
kee as resident manager for the State of Wisconsin. 

—Colonel Jacob L. Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual, re- 
cently wrote an interesting article on rebates especially for the anniver- 
sary issue of The United States Review. The Independent, an alleged 
religious weekly of this city, last week copied the article entire without 
credit to The Review, and sends it out as a special contribution to its 
own columns. That is about as mean a piece of pious stealing as we 
have seen lately ; but tha: is the way of The Independent. 


—Th2 New England Insurance Exchange demands that the fire ser- 
vice of Haverhill, Miss., shall be improved by the purchase of a modern 
hook and ladder truck; also that there shall be a permanent chief en- 
gineer and a certain number of permanent men employed in the depart- 
ment; that the horses shall be at all times in the houses, and that two 
steamers shall be constantly kept in commission and one in reserve, 
Unless these and other minor recommendations are carried out, up will 
go rates. 

—We have received from the Rough Notes Company a copy of the Digest 
of Insurance Cases, by John A, Finch, It gives brief summaries of recent 
decisions of various courts in a large number of insurance cases, These 
apparently cover about every point likely to arise under a policy of in- 
surance—accident, fire, life, assessment or marine, It makes a volume 
of about 250 pages, and is carefully ind2xed. The work is a valuable 
one for lawyers and all others who have to do with the legal phases of in- 
surance. 

—Fire Marshal Whitcomb of Boston, begins this week to issue weekly 
reports of the origin of every fire occurring in the city. They will be 
furnished to the underwriters confidentially for their information. This 
is an excellent thing for the fire marshal to do, and should not be without 
its good results.— Zhe Standard. Just so; but by the time Boston’s fire 
marshal succeeds in reporting ‘‘ the origin of every fire,” we predict that 
the demand for his services in other cities will rob the Hub of a very use- 
ful official. 


—An interesting case of attempted fraud o a life assurance company 
has come to light in France. One Hoyes Figue took out a policy on his 
life for 100,000 francs in the Phenix of Paris. Tnen he induced a poor 
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fellow named Raron to put ona suit of his clothes, and promptly mu. 
dered the man, placing the body then on a railroad track, to make it 
appear as if he himself had been killed by accident. The game did not 
work, however, and Figue, with a female accomplice, were discovered in 
hiding and arrested. 


—Advices from Troy, N. Y., report the conclusion of a Stoutly con. 
tested case, as follows: ‘‘In 1886 Nathan Klein of New York, who 
was then a collar manufacturer in this city, began suits against eighteen 
insurance companies to recover $40,000 insurance and interest for loss 
from a fire in November, 1883. The companies refused to pay the in- 
surance, The report of a referee gives a decision in favor of the plain. 
tiff against the Continental Insurance Company. The action was made a 
test case and practically decides the others.” 


—A Covington (Ky.) engineer dreamed the other night that the factory 
where he was employed was on fire. He tried to dispel the thought, but 
somehow he could not get asleep. Then he told his wife his dream, 
and, at her suggestion, he got up and hurried with all possible speed to 
the factory, half a mile distant. When he got to the boiler-room he found 
that some coals in the ashes had set fire to a wooden partition, which led 
to a room filled with empty kerosene barrels. The night watchman was 
found in another part of the factory, sleeping as soundly as a baby. The 
engineer roused him, and together they extinguished the flames and pre- 
vented what might have been an extensive loss.— Safety Valve. 

—F. H. Shelton tells in The Scientific American how to thaw out frozen 
gas pipes, as follows: ‘‘I took off from over the pipe some four or five 
inches, just a crust, of earth, and then put a couple of bushels of lime in 
the space, poured water over it, and slaked it, and then put canvas over 
that, and rocks on the canvas, so as to keep the wind from getting under- 
neath. Next morning, on returning there, I found that the frost had been 
drawn out from the ground for nearly three feet. You can appreciate 
what an advantage that was, for picking through frozen ground, with the 
thermometer below zero, is no joke. Since then we have tried it several 
times. It is an excellent plan if you have time enough to let the lime 
work. In the daytime you cannot afford to waste the time, but if you 
have a spare night in which to work, it is worth while to try it.” 


—The Insurance Department of this State decided in the case of the 
Fire Association of London withdrawing from the State and subrogating 
her policies to the Merchants Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., that 
a foreign company cannot make a subrogation to an inter-State company 
and withdraw her deposit, or certificate of same, until every unexpired 
policy or claim has been settled, and publication for six months there- 
after; nor can a power of attorney be revoked unless another is filed, and 
not then so long as the company has a liability in the State. Policies can 
be called in by acompany and canceled through its duly commissioned 
agent by authentic act, which must be filed with the Secretary of Siate, 
but at fro rata rate upon payment of the return premium, with the right 
of the assured to reinsure in any company they please. Inter-State com 
panies can transfer to each other, or foreign companies can transfer toa 
local, as the locals are organized under the State laws, but the deposit 
cannot be withdrawn for six months.—Mew Orleans Daily States. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


— Walter F. Wilkins, agent for the Queen, at Boston. 

—E. E. Townley, agent for the Michigan Fire and Marine, at Cincinnati. 

—Jordan Lovett & Co., agents for the London aid Lancashire, at Boston. 

—N. Chesman & Co., agents for the California of San Francisco, at Boston. 

—Jacobs, Cate & Co., agents for the Franklin Fire of Philadelphia, at Boston. 

—S. M. Closson, agent for the Mutual Life of New York, at Logansport, Ind. 

—Andrew J. Corsa, manager at Brooklyn of the Alliance of New York, succeed- 
ing J. H. Mott, resigned. 

—Blum, Baldwin & Girvin, agents for the London and Provincial Marine, suc- 
ce ding Hutchinson & Munn. 

—Professor P. H. O'Brien, manager for Western Pennsylvania of the United 
States Life, succeeding F. C. Fuller, 

—W. J. Plows, Jr., agent for the National Life of Vermont, at Chicago, succeed- 
ing J. N. Hills, who will carry on the loan agency of the National. 

—Edward J. Durban of 403 Walnut s‘reet, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
agent for the Atna Insurance Company of Hartford—not Kremer & Durban, as 
erroneously announced last week. 





